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A QUARTER-CENTENNIAL ISSUE 

This issue of the Journal appears a month earlier than usual, in 
order that it may take its place in the celebration of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of the founding of the new University of Chicago. 
The Journal is but one of twelve supported by the University, with- 
out whose aid their publication would be impossible. It has seemed 
fitting, however, that the American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures should make special recognition of this Quarter- 
Centennial occasion. 

Thirty-two years ago, a new journal called Hebraica, was founded 
by the late President William Rainey Harper, at that time Professor 
of Hebrew and Cognate Languages in the Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary, at Morgan Park, Illinois. It was the first journal in any 
language to devote itself to the entire field of Semitic studies to the 
exclusion of all else. When its first editor became Professor of 
Semitic Languages in Yale University in 1886, the publication of 
Hebraica was transferred to the East. After Professor Harper 
became the first President of the new University of Chicago, the 
Journal came back to the West with him and was the first journal 
to be issued under the auspices of the University of Chicago Press. 
The first number to bear the imprint of the University Press was 
issued in October, 1890, at a date when the University had not yet 
opened its doors to students. But ownership was not vested in the 
University until January 24, 1893, on which day the Board of 
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Trustees voted to accept President Harper's proposal to transfer 
both Hebraica and the Biblical World to the University of Chicago. 

In 1895, the old name Hebraica was changed to the name now 
borne by the Journal, the old name having proven too narrow in 
scope from the very beginning. President Harper remained at the 
head of the Editorial Board until his death on January 6, 1906. 

Professor Robert Francis Harper succeeded his brother as editor 
and continued in that office until his death in August, 1914. In 1907, 
the Editorial Board was strengthened by the addition of a group of 
Associate Editors from other American universities, thus making the 
Journal more truly representative of American scholarship as a whole. 

This anniversary issue is given mainly to the publication of 
articles by University of Chicago members of the Editorial Board. 
The only exception is the article by Professor Waterman, an alumnus 
of the Oriental Department of the University. His contribution 
served as an address, representing the Department of Oriental 
Languages and Literatures, delivered at a departmental conference 
held in connection with the Quarter-Centennial celebration. The 
address covers the work of a half-century because of the fact that 
the Divinity School of the University of Chicago celebrates the 
Semi-Centennial Anniversary of its founding on this occasion. 



